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Music in London.—A German View of it. 
(Translated for this Journal, from the Leipzig ‘‘Signale,” 


The traveller, who comes to London, makes 
no great claims on the amiability of the haughty 
islanders, whether it be that the Macdonalds and 
such brilliant specimens, whom he has met on 
the Continent, have put him in a more modest 
mood, or that the judgment of tourists upon 
England and the English have given him a pre- 
conceived opinion. This time, however, stran- 
gers, both in our own experience and in that of 
other visitors of the Exhibition, have been agree- 
ably surprised. 

No wonder, the Times so willed it: and what 
the Times desires, every good Englishman does, 
and the sons of Albion treated the strangers with 
attention; they drew silken gloves over the hard 
fist, they did everything to oblige the guest who 
presented his shilling ; and, if it had been within 
their power, they would have colored the sky 
blue, have transformed the anthracite coal clouds 
into morning air, and even have manufactured a 
sun. Unfortunately the progress of modern in- 
dustry has not yet reached that point. At any 
rate we saw no such sun either among the 
machines or the house utensils at the Exhibition: 
But we saw everything else. 


The impression, which the Exhibition makes 
upon the stranger, who visits London for the first 
time, does not after all surpass that which this 
gigantic city itself makes with its exceptional 
proportions. A world’s exhibition seems to us 
better suited to London, than to any other capi- 
tal in Europe. Here we have only one side of 
this colossal striving and producing, and the 
Exhibition building matches every thing else you 
see here. In other cities, even in Paris, such gi- 
gantic exhibitions have something exotic in their 
appearance, something which stands out too much 
in contrast with the everyday face of things. 

The Exhibition, the Crystal Palace, the Han- 
del Festival, the Docks, the business on the 
Thames and in the “ City,” the Concert pro- 
grammes, the joints of mutton, which are set upon 
your table, the Great Eastern, or the wash-bowl 
on your toilet table; all is massive and colossal 
[yes, especially the last named article, measured 
by the German standard; the German has been 
shy of water ever since the days of Noah]. 
Therefore the idea of a World’s Exhibition could 
spring only from an English brain. The Conti- 
nent pants laboriously after it, but never comes 
to it. 

It requires moreover a sound stomach to enjoy 
all this life,nerves like a submarine telegraph cable, 
legs with seven-leagued boots, patience and cour- 
age. The Viennese thinker, who, when asked 
his opinion about the different philosophical sys- 
tems, replied: “ ’Tis all one, if the man be only 
in good health,” must evidently have had in his 
eye the life and stir of London. 

A comparison of the Handel performance in 
Cologne with that, which we have just heard 
here in the Crystal Palace, will give the reader 





an idea at once of the measure that must be 
applied to the London achievements. In Cologne 
we have seen for example, that 53 violins, 20 
violas, 20 violoncellos, 14 double-basses, &c., were 
set in activity, and that the choruses consisted 
of 167 sopranos, 135 altos, 102 tenors and 169 
basses, in a word, there were 700 performers, 
and a hall like the Giirzenich, an organ like that 
of the Messrs. Ibach, is all that one can wish, 
to realize a grand performance. 

In London they consider such an orchestra 
about strong enough to bring out a Haydn Sym- 
phony, and you might almost put the whole 
Giirzenich hall within the space occupied by the 
performers at the Handel Festival in the Crystal 
Palace. Their number amounted to 4,000; while 
from 16,000 to 20,000 listeners laid their guineas, 
half and quarter guineas upon the altar of Han- 
del. For the lovers of curious statistics, we give 
here some numbers: “ The chorus consisted of 
about 3600 members; the orchestra numbered 
94 first and 95 second violins, 68 violoncellos and 
67 double-basses, &c. The execution cannot, it 
is self-evident, with such masses be a perfect one 
in all particulars, and we must look more to the 
collective impression. Yet we must coufess, that 
the execution, under Costa’s excellent direction» 
left but little to be desired; certain choruses 
went altogether admirably and were of over 
whelming might. 

The English understand very well how to put 
themselves at once into the right mood, since 
they in a manner count themselves before the 
beginning of the performance. That is to say, 
when the public are assembled, when orchestra, 
singers and director are all in their places, the 
kapellmeister (director) gives a sign, and all, musi- 
cians as well as public, rise from their seats and 
“ God save the Queen ” resounds ;—imagine the 
effect. On the first day, when the “ Messiah” 
was performed, singers and public also rose at 
the Hallelujah ; for in England they are fond of 
emphasizing the religious meaning of the Orato- 
rio. The good Britons have as pleasant a self- 
consciousness in listening to these hallowed sounds, 
as the French have with their Marseillaise. The 
pieces executed were, on the first day, as we have 
intimated, the “ Messiah”; on the second, a 
selection from different Oratorios of the German 
master (“ Dettingen Te Deum,” “Samson,” “Ju- 
das Maccabeeus,” “Saul,” Dryden’s “ Ode to 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” “ Hercules,” “ Alexander's 
Feast,” “ Solomon,” “ Acis and Galatea,” “ L’ 
Allegro,” “ Deborah,” and “ Joshua”) ; on the 
third day “ Israel in Egypt” took its turn. 

It is no wonder, if the English cherish the illu- 
sion, that Handel’s music is their national music ; 
—they have in fact so lived themselves into if 
[literal], that it has become their property. 

The solo parts were sung by Messrs. Sims 
Reeves (never without this disagreeable nasal 
tenor (diesen unangenehmen ndselnden Tenor), he 
is an Englishman—Weiss, Belletti, Santley, and 
Mmes. Sainton-Dolby |(an excellent singer), 








Tietjens, Lemmens-Sherrington, Rudersdorf and 
Parepa. 

The first day was moreover glorified by splen- 
did sunshine, which had strayed into these 
regions, and accompanied the leaping of the 
fountains in the garden of the Crystal Palace in 
the loveliest manner. These grounds are admi- 
rably adapted to fabulous representations, for the 
building, as well as its contents, excite one like a 
fairy tale. And so it was all in order that we 
met here Blondin, who was for a long time 
regarded as an American myth, with his break- 
neck art, which one can only believe in after he 
has seen it. 

We have had many a rare musical enjoyment 
in London, but, as we only brought a continen- 
tal appetite with us, we preferred to get up before 
the meal was finished, and we frequently re- 
nounced a whole string of courses, almost always 
at the supper table. 

The London concerts are as a rule a resumé of 
the whole musical season. T'imes is money, says 
the Englishman, and so an opportunity is offered 
to every family, of an evening or an afternoon, 
to hear all the remarkable things of the season. 
If a person has attended two concerts, he may 
be pretty sure that nothing has escaped him. 

These Englishmen remind us of that French 
toy, which represents a Zouave, who sits before 
an Austrian fortress and, as often as you turn a 
handle, swallows up an Austrian warrior. The 
Zouave is insatiable and keeps devouring Aus- 
trians as long as you will turn. Some dozens of 
artists are dished up and swallowed, before the 
impassive Englishman has moved a feature. At 
the most he takes between the first and second 
parts a plate of ice, a cup of tea, oragrog. Then 
he appears anew as iron-plated public, and the 
great Armstrong cannons can as little reach him, 
as the mammoth kettle drums in the Crystal 
Palace. 

On the 20th of June there was an afternoon 
concert given in Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
consisted of only thirty-eight numbers. Init one 
heard the following pianists: Jaell, Ascher, 
Aguilar, W. Carter, Francis Barnett, and the 
accompanists: Balfe, Benedict, Frank Mori, Ran- 
degger, Berger and Arditi. The violin was 
represented by Joachim, and, by a most rare ex- 
ception, the manager of the concert had the good 
taste to place no other by this artist’s side. 

The female singers who codperated were: Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, the 
sisters Marchisio, Mme. Guerrabella, Friulein 
Liebhardt from Vienna, Ida Gillies, the Trebelli, 
Marie Cruvelli, Fraulein Tietjens, Mme. Weiss, 
Florence Lancia, Mlle. Georgi, Miss Clara Fraser, 
Miss Roden, Miss Palmer, Susanna Cole, Mme. 
Lemaire. 

The male singers who let themselves be heard 
were: Mr. Harrison, Tennant, Santley, Reich- 
ardt, Sims Reeves, M. Gassier, Giuglini, Zucchini, 
Weiss, Wilbye, Cooper, Coselli. 

By way of bouquet to the still surviving listen- 
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ers was offered : the Finale from Don Juan, per- 
formed by the collective members of the Italian 
Opera of this theatre. 

But let no one imagine that this is the Non 
plus ultra of what an English concert public can 
endure; the musical critic and madrigal composer 
Glover, and just now Benedict, demaud of their 
people far more than this. 

Then there are concerts, in which one may hear 
in one day: Hallé, Pauer, Rubinstein (Nicholas), 
Jaell, Laub, Becker, Joachim, Piatti and Davi- 
doff; the Patti, Tietyens, Miolan, Czillag, Penco, 
perhaps also the Lind, if any pious object can be 
brought in to excuse the famed and pious singer 
for descending from the heaven of the Oratorio. 
In this case one will also get a chance to hear the 
husband, Otto Goldschmidt, and for male singers: 
Formes, Tamberlik, Belletti, Faure, Tagliafico, 
and Sims Reeves Esq. of course. 

(To be Continued.) 





Early History of Music in Germany. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF G. W. FINK. 


(Concluded from page 170.) 

Since the eighteenth century, church music 
has been well cultivated under the emperor Leo- 
pold and his successors, and chamber music be- 
gan to flourish. Charles the Sixth maintained 
under the famous. chapel-masters Fux and Cal- 
dara, an orchestra of a hundred singers, and 
more than three hundred instruments. Its church 
music was especially famous; great organ play- 
ers were Franzberger and Secebuds ; the 
choral was executed in grand, true style, and 
the true German opera emancipated itself; a 
praise which we are sorry we cannot award to 
the present times. Under Charles's successor, 
Maria Theresa, the art of music rose still higher. 
She was connoisseur herself, educated by the 
famous pianist, Wagenseil. Music flourished not 
less in Saxony, in some respects even more.— 
Dresden could boast of a chapel which had not 
its equal anywhere. We will only refer to the 
names of Bach, Handel, Hasse, Homilius, Hiller, 
Naumann, Schweitzer, Benda, Wolf, and others; 
not to mention the most modern composers. In 
Berlin the art of music rose since the time of 
Frederic the Second. Prussia has its Graun, 
Quanz, Benda, Marpurg, Kirnberger, Schultz, 
Fasch, Reichardt, Himmel and others. At al- 
most all the courts, in the larger commercial 
cities, and even in smaller places, orchestras and 
singers became celebrated. 

n church music Germany generally stood 
highest, at least since Palestrina’s death. No 
other music equals the intensity of feeling, the 
expressive character, and the depth of the com- 
binations of harmony, which were laid into their 
compositions by German masters. We refer to 
instance this to Stolzel’s warmth and clearness 
in his fugues, and in the majority of his other 
compositions; to Seb. Bach’s hitherto unexcelled 
mass in B minor; to his passion music according 
to St. Matthew, and other of his compositions ; 
to Handel's oratorios, to the motettos of Homi- 
lius and other masters, and so forth. The pre- 
disposition for sacred music has in the most mod- 
ern times in Germany, as well as in the other 
countries, decreased; yet our mind is by no 
means as yet entirely alienated from it, and 
Fesca, Schicht, Spohr, Eybler, Tomascheck, Fr. 
Schneider, B. Klein and others, have given us 
beautiful works of this kind. It is, however, in 
accordance with the general spirit of the times, 
that the modern sacred music does not, in seri- 
ousness and a complete abandonment of the soul 
to the holy feeling, come up to that which went 
before. The artist, always a son of the times, na- 
turally shows an impress of their spirit, even 
though it may be only apparent in trifles, in 
more pleasing or worldly passages, or imitations 
of the ancients, which do not purely affect the 
mind by a sacred feeling in their stiff formality, 





for they did not flow purely from the mind, but 
were rather found out by the art. 

In every other respect but this one of church 
music, whose highest and most flourishing period 
was earlier, and of which we can only hope for 
a revival, German music has reached, since 1780, 
its highest bloom. A little before German poetry 
rose to its highest glory, music shone in its full 
splendor, and since then the two sister arts have 
gone hand in hand. Joseph Haydn appeared, 
and with him the perfect and beautiful quartetto, 
and the grand symphony. His happy, childlike, 
serene mind created in his own manner so much 
that is great and delicately playful, that no one 
else has reached him in this. Many tried to go 
his way, and, if they had talent, they would learn 
to please the multitude, yet they wanted the 
depth and intensity—as for instance, Pleyel.— 
Mozart appeared in quartettos and grand sym- 
phonies, and entered the path of human eleva- 
tion, of warm feelings of the soul, in which no- 
body has reached him as yet, although many 
have followed the same path after him. Mozart 
has completed it so well by himself, that for 
others no new creation is left in his sphere ; but 
the elevated human nature being his model, there 
are many paths by the side of his, from which 
his own may be seen as an excellent guide ; and 
thus he will always be the best model for those 
who want to learn. After him Beethoven shone, 
educated by both, and following, in the fulness of 
his powers, quite a different path. He also 
showed his power in quartettos and in his sym- 
phonies, but stepping from mountains to moun- 
tains. 

These three heroes of music, with whom no 
other nation can show a single one to compare, 
have brought our orchestra music to such a height, 
that it cannot be further elevated, without suffer- 
ing. But they all found the performances of 
our German orchestras already so accomplished, 
that they could make greater demands upon 
them. Our instrumental players had gradually 
attained to that perfection since Sebastian Bach’s 
times. 

The symphonies in all their glory are ours; 
nay, it seems as though these three, each of them 
in his own individuality, bad so completely filled 
this sphere, that any new attempt must fall with- 
in the particular reach of one of them. Yet 
Kalliwoda, with his first and third symphony, and 
Spohr with his, called “the consecration of tones,” 
have shown the possibility of producing great 
works in this sphere. Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy in his three fine overtures, the Summer 
Night’s Dream, Calm Sea and Happy Voyage, 
and the Hebrides, or rather the Fingal’s Cave, 
has happily followed Beethoven’s genius. 

It is remarkable that these three heroes of our 
German music, following each other in immediate 
succession, not only exerted their powerful in- 
fluence on instrumental, but also on vocal music ; 
and in this branch too they stand preéminent.— 
In their church music, as well as in their instru- 
mental music, they opened a new path. Joseph 
Haydn is in his masses so serene, so childlike, 
nay, sometimes even so trifling, however beautiful 
the music itself is, that we prefer his brother 
Michael in this point. On the other hand, his 
oratorio of the “Creation” is so full of power and 
— that we must call it imperishable. No- 
thing can exceed the chorus, “ The heavens are 
telling,” &c., in power and rejoicing of the prais- 
ing mind. Mozart created splendid hymns in 
praise of the deity, and his Requiem has sublim- 
ities, which are imperishable. Beethoven shows 
himself in this field also romantic, singularly, sur- 
prisingly great, but hardly so pious, as the Chris- 
tian mind could desire, however high his mass 
stands. By some of the sacred compositions of 
these three heroes of music, especially by the 
cheerful, almost playful parts of several of Jos. 
Haydn’s masses, by the predominating instru 
mental style even in Mozart’s Requiem, and by 
Beethoven’s too worldly oratorio of “The Mount 
of Olives,” a considerable intermixture of the 
styles has gained ground in modern times; the 
limits of each, even those which are estheti- 
cally necessary, being seldom clearly defin- 
ed. Yet thisis not the fault of these great 





masters, but of their blind imitators, who 
in their wild youthful dreams take without 
consideration any revolution from the accustom- 
ed course, at once, for power and improvement}; 
thus deceiving themselves, however much they 
may be confirmed in their error for a while by 
the multitude, which is easily excited by novelty. 
In spite of these disadvantages, necessary where 
inferior minds follow the path of superior ones, 
imitating their manners without their genius, the 
gain for our art is immense, nay, for the present 
yet uncalculated. 

But what shall we say when we consider the 
same men also as opera composers? Haydn did 
not distinguish himself in this style, but the two 
others the more; nay, they stand again so mach 
above all comparison, that no other people on 
earth can show any opera to compete with Don 
Juan and Fidelio. By their side we must men- 
tion here Carl Maria Von Weber, with his 
Freyschiitz. Yet we cannot deny that since Beet- 
hoven’s bringing orchestra music to its present 
height, the orchestral accompaniments in the 
operas of the present composers have become too 
loud, too much suppressing the vocal parts. This 
is certainly more natural in Germany, where in- 
strumental music always was much cultivated and 
predominant, than in Italy, where they now 
make even still more unmeaning noise ; yet it is 
desirable that a better taste should correct this 
evil. 

Another source of this evil is the virtuoso 
bravura of our instrumentists, who like to be em- 
ployed in accordance with their powers of exe- 
cution. It is one of the greatest evils of our 
times, that nobody will serve or obey; all want 
to govern, without considering that the latter, to 
be efficient, requires subordination at other places. 
There are probably nowhere so many virtuosos 
asin Germany. There are at present but very 
few instruments which are not used for solo per- 
formances. Even the double bass must show off. 
Proficiency on instruments has increased to such 
a degree that difficulties are overcome to an in- 
credible degree, and often with astonishing ease, 
certainty and perfection. Even many amateurs 
are no so accomplished that a virtuoso, without 
being able to astonish his audience, would find 
no favor, though he might play simple music 
most beautifully in tone and feeling. Brilliancy, 
and most astonishing execution, become so neces- 
sary that the virtuoso, who wants to distinguish 
himself, must make great sacrifices to the me- 
chanism of his art, and although the instruction 
has lately been much improved, it requires per- 
severing labor, to acquire eminence asa virtuoso. 
And yet we have a goodly number of youthful 
phenomena, who, being generally lauded to the 
skies by weak parents, and flattering good friends, 
are afterwards spoiled and made shallow finger 
virtuosos. 

Thus the thing has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. We can certainly expect our orchestras to 
bring out passages which formerly were considered 
impossibilities. We find even in smaller cities, not 
unfrequently, Beethoven’s symphonies, or larger 
vocal compositions, executed ver well, some- 
times even in extraordinarily pin | style, by the 
cantor, the town musician, and by amateurs.— 
We are thus everywhere more or less enabled to 
enjoy the highest effusions of our imaginative 
German instrumental music. But on the other 
hand, we are often subjected to the disadvantage 
of hearing a mass of empty sounds in Potpourris, 
variations, and so forth, with no claims to give a 
musical idea, but only to show the skill of a solo 
player. This evil is increased by the circum- 
stance, that every virtuoso, nay, every attentive 
amateur has now acquired sufficient knowledge 
in theory, to know how to compose something for 
himself, and which he brings out before the pub- 
lic in preference, however poor its intrinsic value 
may be. There must be, moreover, many, who, 
so high claims being made on the mechanical 
skill of virtuosos, neglect in their persevering 
practice for the purpose of acquiring it, what is 
truly spiritual in art, and the general cultivation 
of the mind so necessary for the artist. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that not a small number of mu- 
sicians are not better than mere playing machines. 
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This is unavoidable. Yet, nevertheless, German 
music has not only spread far and wide, but has, 
on the whole, elevated itself considerably, and it 
will do so still more, since the disadvantages, aris- 
ing from too frequent virtuoso concerts, are more 
and more generally felt. For some time past the 
empty virtuoso pieces in variations have failed to 
satisfy audiences, and concert givers are obliged 
to offer more valuable compositions. The instru- 
ments themselves. however, have, for the pur- 
pose of concert playing, been subjected to a 
number of so-called improvements, which pro- 
mote the facility of playing, or give greater com- 
0 to the instrument; but very often cause it to 
ose its proper intrinsic character of tone. The 
attention of musical men is now being directed 
to this evil, and they strive on all sides to redeem 
their natural character to the instruments. 

The Germans have, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral disposition for startling effect, not yet, how- 
ever, lost all taste for simple music. This our 
German songs prove. No other people can vie 
in this respect with ours, either in regard to 
their abundance, variety, or intensity of feeling 
Nearest to us, at least in some kinds, stand our 
relations, the English and Skandinavians, but 
these only in former times, and not in the varie- 
ty of character of our songs. Deep feelings, 
happy cheerfulness, sweet melancholy, thought- 
ful mourning, oppressing sorrow, exalted truth, 
firm faith and energetic fidelity—all are express- 
ed with truth and feeling in our domestic, chureh, 
and popular songs. There are but very few parts 
of Germany, where singing is not heard in every 
village. 

Since 1809 the so-called “Liedertafeln,” (asso- 
ciations of men for singing songs for one and 
more voices, or for glee singing), have flourished 
anew, for they existed before that time, although 
not so frequent. Now these associations for 
men’s voices have increased to so great an extent, 
that there is hardly a city of any size, or even 
few smaller places, where a ‘‘ Liedertafel ” does 
not exist. They have begun even to hold once 
a year provincial “ Liedertafeln,” while those in 
the cities meet monthly. Great singing schools, 
as in Leipzig, Dresden, and so forth; academies 
of singing—like those of Berlin, Frankfort, and 
so forth, singing clubs and associations of all 
kinds are abundant; even school teachers’ asso- 
ciations in the villages have been formed, and in- 
crease. Seminaries to teach schoolmasters in 
the country singing are sufficiently instituted, and 
vocal instruction is in most of the village schools 
aregular branch. As yet there are but two con- 
servatoires of music, (in Prague and Vienna), 
which are in a highly flourishing condition ; more 
are shortly expected.* Our universities are not 
yet supplied with regular professors of music, but 
the want of them is vividly felt, and our govern- 
ments, it is to be hoped, will speedily relieve it. 
Teachers of music are everywhere numerous, 
especially private teachers, although not always 
good ones, many only taking up tbe business to 
earn their bread. Yet bravura singing has much 
extended over Germany, although not so much 
as pianoforte playing. 

Our great German musical festivals have been 
commenced by Cantor Bischoff, in Frankenhaus- 
en, already 1804, before those of Switzerland, 
therefore, which began in 1808. They were con- 
ducted since 1810 on a grander scale, and are 
still continued. In imitation of these musical 
festivals in Thuringia several great associations 
were formed for such festivals, such as in 1817 
that of the Lower Rhine ; since 1825 that of the 
Elbe; since 1829 the combined one of Thuringia 
and Saxony, which however does not appear to 
operate regularly ; since 1830 that of the upper 

Rhine. Several musical festivals on a large scale 
have taken place in Silesia, also in the Lusace, 
in Vienna, Quedlinberg, Nuremberg, and Ham- 
burg. In Stuttgard, a German vocal festival is 
celebrated every year, on the anniversary of 
Schiller’s death; another on the second day in 
Whitsuntide, formerly regularly at Esslingen, now 
alternately at that and other places, in the open 
air. Several similar festivals have taken place 


* This was written of course before the Conservatories in 
Leipzig, Berlin, &c., were established.—Ep. 





in Jena, Weissenfels, Zerbst and Potsdam. In 
Suabia the attempt has been made, in imitation of 
several reformed congregations in Switzerland, 
to introduce choral singing in parts, but this has 
not met with general success, and we think never 
will do so; which we cousider, on the whole, for- 
tunate. 

In the art of playing the organ Germany still 
excels all other nations, and our theoretical men, 
such as Gottfried Weber, Marx, Schilling, are 
still universally esteemed, In acoustics, Chladini, 
professor Weber, Pellisov and Scheibler have 
made themselves celebrated, and our historians 
of music (Kiesewetter) are among the best that 
any nation has. The philosophy of art, its 
esthetics, have found in Schilling and Hand able 
advocates, who by their works have in this branch 
also given Germany an ascendancy, and only our 
country can show a work of the extent and char- 
acter of the Universal Dictionary of the Art of 
Music. 

Instrument makers of all kinds, especially 

ianoforte and organ manufacturers, are always 
increasing, (Schiedmaier, Graff, Walcker and 
others). New inventions are often made, and im- 
provements of instruments still more frequently. 
Only the Guitar is not so frequently met with as 
formerly, and the Harp is not yet so far domes- 
ticated as we could wish. 

Musical periodicals are abundant, which, we 
think, shows the more our universal love of the 
art, since all the other literary periodicals and 
newspapers consider it necessary to touch also 
upon subjects of the art, however little they may 
understand of it. 

It is true that in the most modern times the 
different kinds of styles of composition have been 
intermixed by great talents; that the love for 
the so-called romantic style has been degenerat- 
ing into a desire for what is astonishing, bizarre 
and singular, that what was mere confusion has 
often been mistaken for enthusiasm. Yet all 
this is rather to be ascribed to the present revo- 
lutionary impetuosity of inexperienced, presump 
tuous youth, than to the degenerated spirit of the 
German people, which is rather amused by such 
exaggerations, yet in art itself is safely progress- 
ing, elevated by a great number of highly culti- 
vated artists and connoisseurs. We are sure, 
therefore, that this crisis will soon pass by with- 
out injury to the art, for common cultivation 
stands too high to suffer from it. Germany, as it 
is, takes the first rank among all nations in the 
art of music, and intelligent foreigners do not 
dispute this fact. From Germany will proceed 
the improvements in music that are to be made. 





Cherubini.* 
I. 


Maria Luigi (Carlo Zenobio Salvadore) Cherubini 
was born at Florence, on September 8, 1760. This 
date has been generally accepted as the correct one, 
on the strength of the notice with which the great 
master himself furnished Choron, author of the 
Dictionnaire historique des Musiciens, in the year 1809. 
On the other hand, in the autograph list of his com- 
positions which was published, from his papers, at 
Paris, in 1843, by Bottée de Toulmon, Cherubini 
names September 14 as the day of his birth. In the 
same year, 1760, Prince Esterhazy appointed Haydn, 
then twenty-eight, his Capellmeister. Three years 
later, Mozart, a boy of seven, excited the wonder of 
the Parisians ; while Beethoven first beheld the light 
of day ten years after the subject of this memoir. 

Cherubini’s father, Bartolomeo, was a masician. 
He gave lessons in Florence, and was maéstro al 
cembalo (pianoforte accompanyist) at the Pergola.— 
The son received musical instruction when only in 
his sixth year. At nine, he learned harmony and 
thorough-bass from the Felicis, father and son, and 
continued his studies in composition, as well ‘as in 
singing, under Pietro Bizarri and Joseph Castrucci. 
His extraordinary talent for composition quickly de- 
veloped itself. When only in his fourteenth year, 
he wrote a mass (the first in his list) and an inter- 
mezzo for a private theatre. These works were 
speedily followed by two masses for four voices, with 
orchestra ; and, before he had attained his seven- 
teenth year, by two “ Dixits,” several ‘“Lamenta- 


*(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. Translated 
for the London Musical World by J. V. Bridgeman.) 





tions,” a “Miserere,” a “Te Deum,” an oratorio 
(performed in St. Peter’s church, Florence), a motet, 
a second intermezzo, a grand cantata, and several 
operas. 

Despite the seductions of incipient reputation and 
wondering applause, young Cherubini felt the neces- 
sity of continued and deeper musical study in order 
to enable him to attain the high eminence towards 
which his genius irresistibly impelled him. He yearn- 
ed to work under a great master; and the admira- 
tion of Leopold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
eventually Emperor, furnished him with the means. 
In the year 1777, having been granted an annual al- 
lowance by the Grand Duke, he proceeded to Bo- 
logna, and placed himself under the superintendence 
of the eminent Sarti. When Sarti, in 1779, went to 
the cathedral at Milan, as successor to Fioroni, 
Cherubini followed him; so that he enjoyed the in- 
struction of that admirable teacher for nearly four 
years. This instruction, after the manner of the 
Italian masters of the period, was of a far more prac- 
tical than systematically theoretical nature. Working 
and writing in imitation of great models formed its 
principal feature. In this way all the necessary rales 
of art were learned and exemplified, under the un- 
ceasing supervision of the teacher, who, however, 
rarely gave any other reasons for his corrections than 
the authority of the school. Consequently in the 
list of Cherubini’s works during this period we find, 
for the most part, only antiphonies, or choral songs 
for four, five, and six voices, after the fashion of the 
old composers of the Romish Church. ‘These stu- 
dent-work constitute the result of his exertions up 
to his twentieth year. ‘Thus he labored eleven years 
in educating himself to become a thorough musician 
—an example of perseverance and serious resolve, 
which, of a truth, forms a striking contrast to the 
rapidity which marks the education of many modern 
composers. We must not, however, forget that cus- 
tom, and the mode of teaching adupted by the com- 
posers of that age, had something to do with these 
long years of study. A rational systematically pro- 
gressive method of instruction was not known, or, at 
any rate, not applied. Nevertheless, that, thanks to 
the mode of study in question, Cherubini invariably 
proved a more sure and complete master of musical 
composition than he otherwise would have done, is 
shown indisputably by all his snbsequent produc- 
tions; though as a teacher of the theory of his art 
he always manifested, in his scientific explanations, a 
certain amount of awkwardness, also the result of 
the course of study he had pursued. While for all 
his rules he was ready with the most admirable ex- 
amples, which displayed the fullness and solidity of 
his knowledge, he either disdained or found it a real- 
ly difficult task to explain theoretically what he 
taught practically with the utmost perfection ; and 
he used to get annoyed when people did not under- 
stand the half hints which he threw out. Yet, in 
1835, he published a book of theoretical instruction, 
Cours de Contrepoint et de Fuque. How does this 
agree with the above facts? Fétis furnishes us, in 
the second edition of his Biographie Universelle, with 
an explanation, which must be considered all the 
more reliable, inasmuch as he himself enjoved the 
advantage of Cherubini’s instruction. According to 
Fétis, “Cherubini never thought of writing any 
manual of this description. He had, however, writ- 
ten for his pupils models of all kinds of counterpoint, 
single and double, imitation, canons and fugues.— 
Prefixed to this collection were two or three pages 
of fundamental rules, comprising pretty much what 
Mattei* had given in his work. All Cherubini’s 
pupils copied out these pages, and know what they 
contain. Some one, thongh I cannot say who, now 
hit upon the idea of turning the collection of exam- 
ples to account. It was, however, necessary to have 
accompanying letter-press. Cherubini would not 
write it, and so Halévy undertook the task. It was 
in this way that Cherubini’s Course of Counterpoint 
was produced. It was precisely in this manner, also, 
that Cherubini contributed only practically to the 
various “Schools” of the Paris Conservatory, 
though he did so, certainly, most admirably, as, for 
instance, in the case of the “Singing School’ by his 
classical solfeggi, and, in that of the “violin and 
violoncello schools,” by the examples which accom- 
panied them. Sarti, however, did not keep his fav- 
orite pupil employed only in contrapuntal studies.— 
We learn from Cherubini’s own entries before his 
catalogue, that his master initiated him in the secrets 


* Pater Mattei, Martini’s most faithful pupil (and instruct- 
or of Rossini), died in 1825, in his native city. Bologna. He 
left behind him a theoretical work, Practico d’ Aecompagna- 
mento sopra Bassi numerati, §c., con diverse Fughe, Bologna, 
1825 and 1830, in three volumes. The examples, however. are 
alone admirable. Mattei also owed, therefore, his i 
reputation as a teacher to his practical method of instruction. 
Fétis can refer only to this book, since nothing Is known of 
any other theoretical work by Mattei. . 
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of dramatic composition as well, and made him com- 
nee the airs, &c., of the second parts in his operas. 

nthe autumn of 1780, Cherubini, then in his twen- 
tieth year, began his carcer as a dramatic composer, 
with the opera of Quinto Fabio, performed in Ales- 
sandria, during the fair. He inserts it in his list with 
the remark : ‘This was my first opera; I had then 
completed my nineteenth (twentieth 4) year”—with- 
out saying anything about the success, which, to all 
appearance, was not very great, since he was not re- 
quested to write an opera for 1781, and, during that 
year, composed nothing for the stage, except portions 
of another opera, intended for Venice, and which he 
actually began, although for reasons not known, he 
never finished it. The year 1782, on the other hand, 
was fertile in compositions, part of which, probably, 
he had prepared in the foregoing year. Three grand 
three-act operas were produced: Armida, during the 
Curnival, at Florence: Adriano in Siria, in the 
spring, for the opening of the new theatres at Leg- 
horn; and Mesenzio, in the autumn, at Florence. In 
addition to these, he wrote in the same year, ten 
Notturnos for two voices, four melodies for one voice, 
an aria, with full band, for Crescentini, one for Ru- 
bini (an older tenor of that name), and two duets 
with accompaniment of two Cors d’ Amour,t for an 
Englishman. Under the date of 1783, we learn from 
the catalogue the fact, previously unknown, that 
Cherubini wrote a second opera, called Quinto 
Fabio, played at Rome in the month of January. In 
the same year, also, his comic opera, Lo Sposo di 
tre, Marito di Nessuna, was produced in Venice. 

From the publications of the day, we find that 
Cherubini’s was already a celebrated name in Italy. 
The comic opera just mentioned appears to have 
been successful in Venice. The composer was there 
called “Il Cherubino,” “less as a play upon his name, 
than on account of the beauty of his melodies” (/n- 
dice teatrale for 1784). The Jesuits of Florence, in 
order to fill their church for some charitable purpose, 
even manufactured an oratorio out of fragments 
selected from his operas, and he himself composed 
two fresh choruses for it (1787). In the same year, 
he supplied the theatre at Florence with the opera 
L’Idalide, in two acts, and that at Mantua with Ales- 
sandyo nell’ Indie, in three. 


+ Cor d’Amour, Amorshorn, and also, Amorschall, was the 
name given by the Russian musician, Kélbal, to a horn which 
he invented about 1760,and the improvements in which con- 
sisted of valves anda semi-circular cover upon the opening.— 
This idea of a valve horn was not pursued farther, because 
the “Iventionshirners” introduced a short time subsequently 
were another step towards the end afterwards obtained by the 
“*Ventilhirner.”’ 





(To be continued.) 





Liszt in Early Life. 
(From the French). 
(Concluded from page 174). 

He himself afterwards acknowledged his error, 
and explains it in the following manner ;— 

“ At that time I frequently performed, whether in 
— orin the saloon, (where it never failed of 

ing objected to me that I selected my pieces very 
badly,) the works of Beethoven, Weber and Hum- 
mel; aud, to my shame, I declared, in order to 
secure the applause of a public always slow to con- 
ceive of beautiful things in their grand simplicity, 
that I would make no scruples in altering the move- 
ment and design of them; and I even went so far 
as insolently to add a great number of the charac- 
teristics and stops of the organ, which, by obtaining 
for me the applause of the ignorant, did not fail to 
entice me into a bad way, from which I was fortu- 
nately soon relieved.” 

In the midst of the fluctuations of taste which 
might be observed in the talent of Liszt, his skill in 
the execution of the greatest difficulties acquired 
every day more development. By degrees, this 
skill has surpassed that of the pianists of all the 
schools, and we may feel assured that the art of 
playing the piano has nothing more over which the 
powerful execution of Liszt may not triumph. In 
1835, he removed from Paris, visited Switzerland, 
and my at Geneva, where he remained until the 
month of September, 1836. On his return to Paris, 
he again attracted the attention of artists, and the 
public, by some compositions for the piano, full of 
difficulties, which he alone could execute, and pro- 
duced a strong sensation by his wonderful skill in the 
concerts, where he was heard during the following 
winter. He had already published some articles con- 
cerning his person, his opinions, and his impressions, 
in the Gazette Musicale, at Paris; and during this 
winter he sustained in this same journal a dispute 
relative to his appreciation of the talent of Thal- 
berg ; but this discussion had not the result which 
he had promised himself, and occasioned to him 
nothing but ennui. 





About the end of the year 1837, Liszt removed 
again from Paris, and went to Milan, where he 
made a long stay, interrupted only by a journey to 
Vienna. Received at the capitol of Austria by 
ananimous acclamations, he has left there a lively 
remembrance of his admirable talent. After having 
visited Venice, he directed his steps toward Rome 
and Naples..... No instrumental performer 
since Paganini has made such a deep impression 
upon the inhabitants of Italy as Liszt, whose name 
is repeated by them with enthusiasm. 

The compositions which this artist had published 
up to that time created but little sensation. After 
having given to the flames his first works, he pub- 
lished fantasies in which it may be seen that he pro- 
posed to himself to be original and independent of 
the tradition of forms; but unfortunately more 
caprice than charm may be found in them. The 
wonders of his execution lent some effect to these 
works ; but the difficulties which they contain, and 
which he only could overcome, have injured their suc- 
cess. Among the compositions which Liszt has 
given to the world, may be mentioned particularly 
his fantasy upon the themes of La Juive (the Jewess), 
Paris, Schlesinger; another fantasy upon some Swiss 
melodies, Paris, Bernard Latte; a fantastic rondo 
upon a Spanish theme, ibid ; a grand bravura waltz, 
ibid ; some poetical meditations, ibid , a divertissment 
upon a cavatina by Pacini, ibid; a grand fantasy 
upon Ja Clochette, by Paganini; two fantasies upon 
the themes of the soivées Musicales of Rossini; and 
Reminiscences of the Puritans, (by Bellini), a grand 
fantasy forthe piano. Afterwards he published some 
capriccios upon the melodies of Schubert, where it 
has heen thought that an approach towards the style 
of Thalberg might be observed. 





American Pianofortes. 
(From the London Musical World). 


Not one of the least anomalous things in the pres- 
ent state of affairs on the other side of the Atlantic 
is, that whilst Birmingham was manufacturing arms 
to send to America, New York should be making 
pianos to send to London. The reverse would have 
been a more natural order of things, seeing that 
Europe is at the present time in the attitude of a 
peacemaker, whilst America unhappily is in that of 
a belligerent. Nevertheless it is pleasant to know 
that Americans are not all wedded to the dread Bel- 
lona, and that amid the fruitless strife between North 
and South the peaceful arts still flourish, and the 
meek-eyed Cecilia holds her own. It is indeed 
singularly striking how peaccful are all the products 
in the American Department of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and how the emblems of kindly plenty still pre- 
vail there. The husbandman finds ingenious tovuls 
for wooing the stubborn earth ; the handicraftsman a 
variety of labor-saving machines for bringing useful 
manufactures to the million; the artist, paintings 
and sculpture; the musician, musical instruments. 
Only the warrior is left unrepresented. 

The International Exhibition is so rich in musical 
instruments from all parts of the Globe, that in ordi- 
nary times it would not excite surprise that our cous- 
ins from the other side of the Atlantic had availed 
themselves of a good opportunity to show the Old 
World that they too can do something in the way of 
making them, especially as regards the pianoforte. A 
few travelled artists, and one or two manufacturers, 
were at least aware that excellent pianos were made in 
the States, and that exportation from Europe had vir- 
tually ceased. The more enthusiastic of the artists 
who long since had visited America did not hesitate 
to claim for the pianos made there a high perfection 
of tone and workmanship, but the sceptical hesitated 
to believe that the trade had progressed so far as it 
really has. We are now able to judge for ourselves. 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, of New York, exhibit four 
pianos in the American department. They are so 
excellent that the jury has awarded a prize to and an 
encomium on the fortunate makers. When we find 
that they are thus officially ranked with the best in- 
struments in the building, we may readily conclude 
that they combine all the best known points of the 
manufacture, and perhaps introduce some novelties. 
The instruments are handsome in exterior, displaying 
taste and richness of carving without any over- 
wrought striving for splendor, or special predilection 
for mere cabinet work. Musically they are of the 
fullest compass, and speak with reel grandeur of 
tone,—a square or horizontal piano made by this 
house having the power of an average grand, and 
withal a quality of sound which will bear favorable 
comparison with that of any conntry. In America 
the square piano takes the place of the upright piano 
here. It is the instrument of the home circle. To 
this circumstance may be ascribed the marked im- 
provements which have been made in its manufacture 





—improvements which we may here add have been 
extended also to grand pianos. The manufacturers 
claim the following peculiarities in the building of 
their instruments :— 

1. A novel distribution of the sounding board, of the bridges 
and of the strings; 2ndly, A new construction of the iron 
frame; and 8rdly, The adoption of a double repeating mechan- 
ism, which imparts to the touch greater ease, elasticity, and 
prom ptness. 

The opinion has widely obtained latterly that the 
square or horizontal piano could not be perfected to 
the same extent as the grand, as, indeed, the fruitless 
efforts in that direction would seem to demonstrate. 
The attempt to obtain more power and volume of 
tone by stretching the lower-toned wires over the 
shorter or higher-toned ones (called overstringing), 
in order to gain more room and sounding board sur- 
face, proved only partially successful, in consequence 
of the inequalities in the scale which resulted from 
that plan. The makers who were most enthusiastic 
for the theory abandoned it at length as impractica- 
ble; but Messrs. Steinway and Sons seem to have 
extended their experiments to a successful issue. By 
the invention of an ingenions acoustical instrument, 
they were enabled to ascertain the exact vibrations 
of the sounding board, and to place the bridges—two 
or more, as the case might require—on exactly the 
spots that would least interfere with the same. The 
result was a great increase of tone, and unusual 
equality throughout the scale. This principle they 
have applied to all kinds of pianos, with the most 
satisfactory results. 

Being enabled, then, to allot to each individual 
string a larger share of sounding board, and to bring 
it into closer harmony with the workings of the same, 
their next efforts were directed to the quality of the 
tone produced. To combine the mellowness of 
wood-constructed pianos with the strength and _bril- 
lianey of those in which iron constituted a principal 
feature, was obviously the desideratum. The pianos 
exhibited at South Kensington, described by the Jury 
as “ powerful, clear, and brilliant,” demonstrate the 
gratifying, and in many respects surprising, success 
which has attended this efiort. The iron frame used 
by Messrs. Steinway & Sons is a single casting, con- 
trived—for horizontal pianos—in such a way that the 
heretofore unavoidable intersections of the sounding- 
board bridges are entirely done away. This impor- 
tant modification secures at once an even and uninter- 
rupted scale. In consequence, too, of the pressure 
of the iron frame upon and against the tuning-block 
—thus welding, as it were, the two substances into 
one solid whole—they have obviated the transverse 
vibrations, and avoided those dull thumping by-tones 
which are so offensive to the sensitive ear. The iron 
frames of the grand pianos are upon the same princi- 

le, being distinguished only by the shape of the 
iron bars, which form a triangle pressing with the 
broad end against the tuning-block,—a construction 
which gives strength, and assists materially in keep- 
ing the instrument in tune. 

The advantage of Messrs. Steinway’s double repe- 
tition action over that heretofore in use seems to con- 
sist in its independance of the “jack” and “ nut,” 
thereby permitting a free and unrestrained movement. 
Experience has shown that all appendages to either 
the “jack,” the “nut,” or the “ hammer,” ultimate- 
ly and inevitably result in a rattling kind of noise 
and an injury to the tone, whereas this mechanism 
insures ease, elasticity, promptness, and force of 
touch. ; 

These fine instruments have attracted the attention 
they merit, and have been purchased by Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale & Wood, who, we learn, have 
become the Euglish agents for Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Curiosities of Criticism. 
No. II. 
My dear Journal, 

It has often been a matter of surprise to me that 
those departments of the public papers which profess 
to treat of Art, even in the abstract, are so generally 
conducted by persons whose education (or rather 
want of education) has been such as to fit them quite 
as well for digging railroads, or for street sweeping, 
as it has for taking the works (perhaps even the live- 
lihood) of artists in their unappreciative and earth- 
tainted hands. How is this? If we look at the other 
editorial heads of a modern first-class secular period- 
ical or daily, we do not find quite such incompetency 
for their duties, (exceptiug only occasionally that of 
war correspondence!) If the commercial editor 
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PART SECOND. 


No. 22. BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD 
CHORUS. Lanzco. John i. v 92. 
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should not understand quotations, there would cer- 
tainly be a sudden call for a change. If the legal 
reporter should mix up criminal’ and civil cases and 
credit the actions of the Supreme Court to that of 
Common Pleas, &c., his salary would not in all like- 
lihood be suddenly raised ; while if the reports of the 
Academy of Medicine were written by one who call- 
ed the cesophagus an “artery” or the aorta an “ali- 
mentary canal,” I imagine that one or another of 
that inflammable fraternity would soon take up the 
cudgels (i. e. the pen handles) to sustain the dignity 
of the professionally scientific murderers. 

In view of such facts, how sad it is to see the 
noble and ennobling Arts so generally travestied, 
even by well-intentioned editors and their subordi- 
nates, as is the case in this golden age ; and of all the 
Arts, does it not really seem that Music suffers the 
most? Of course no painter was ever satisfied with 
a notice of his pictures, or with the decision of the 
“haaging committee” of an exhibition; but that is 
on account of the contracted state of painters’ minds 
in general, notwithstanding their talent, for I have 
seen and known scores of them. 

I apprehend, however, that one’s own satisfaction 
at the public critiques should by no means be the 
criterion of their justice, for none are so likely to 
over estimate themselves, proverbially, as artists. Bat 
even to a disinterested person, although one capable 
of judging, how perfectly nonsensical, inappropriate 
and often downright laughable is not most of the 
stuff one is compelled to read under the heading 
“ Musical !” 

A New York weekly, whose enterprising publish- 
ers evidently wish to make it as saleable in choir-lofts 
as it certainly is in other places, lately inaugurated a 
series of papers on the Church Music of that city 
and vicinity, which in all the above-mentioned pecu- 
liarities (and many more besides) must be allow- 
ed to far transcend any previous efforts in that line, 
which have before arrested the attention of our citi- 
zens. I propose to consider these lucubrations with 
reference to the following points : 

Ist. Their reliability in various instances, statisti- 
cally, &c. 

2d. Their critical accuracy. 

3rd. Their artistic discrimination. 

4th. Their poetical point. 

5th. The proportion of the milk (and water) of 
human nature (and kindness) therein contained. 

6th. Their congratulatory exhortations to the 
“ great” artists complimented by the author. 

7th. The solidity of the “sound advice” given to in- 
cipient genius. 

8th. The categorical, antithetically technical and 
unparalleled licentious use made of certain terms, 
mostly to be met with in musical dictionaries alone. 
&e., &e., &e. 

These and several other ramifications of criticism, 
as odd as they are new, will be found replete with 
pithy entertainment, if not instruction, but unfortu- 
nately I fear ina manner hardly intended by their 
originally asinine (is that too hard a word? Surely 
not with Sterne’s definition of an ass !) perpetrator. 

These papers began, I should think, three months 
ago, and immediately increased the sales of the paper 
of course. Since then they have been the butt of 
the profession and of other critics week after week. 
Newspapers have quoted from them as from a musi- 
cal Mrs. Partington; organists have committed cer- 
tain passages by heart as by-words of artistic gibber- 
ish ; and notes of “‘ beseechment ’’ have been sent to 
the office of the paper, begging the inquisitors to de- 
sist from further such inflictions, for the sake of St. 
Cicelia ; but all to no purpose. This valiant knight 
of the pen seemingly possesses a heart as courageous 
as his pen is redoubtable, and has virtually asked 
Sunday after Sunday: ‘ What do Z care for all the 
Mrs. Grundies in Christendom or in Choir-lofts’— 
(for these are not always included in Christendom, be 





it understood!) Truly Don Quixote de la Mancha 
in his combat with the wind-mill fans was but a very 
lilliputian in arms, compaaed to our hero. 

His first article opens with the following sentence, 
which would be trite were it only true, 

“ Church-music is a branch of fine art which has 
always appeared to us eminently deserving of public 
notice, if not of careful criticism; and yet it is 
somewhat surprising that none of our musical critics 
have turned their attention thereto.” 

This is in a Sunday paper, be it remembered, and 
yet the Dispatch, a rival paper, had only about a year 
ago a number of articles on this very subject ; and 
notices of feast-day services in our principal churches 
are of ordinary occurrence in the Herald, Times 
Express and Evening Post. 

“ Whatever be the style or character of music, it 
always exercises the same benign influences over the 
soul. Be it sentimental or comic, tragic or light, it 
will ever awaken the same kindred feelings and 
motions.” 

Extraordinary Art! or extraordinary human cattle 
influenced thereby, or, perhaps, both. Do then the 
“same benign influences” proceed from different 
kinds of music, and are “ the same kindred feelings 
and motions” (!) awakened by ‘‘ whatever style and 
character of Music?’”” Where then is the use of 
ever varying it? My dear Journal, this is an evident 
discovery ! 

“Others become fascinated with the profound 
tragic lyricism of ‘ Lucretia Borgia.” Some revel 
in the vocal comicalities of the ‘“‘ Barber of Seville,” 
while many prefer the weird and thrilling movements 
of the “Creation.” : 

I fear this would have been new even to Donizetti 
himself, whose “ profundity” has yet to be appreciat- 
ed by the cognoscenti of to-day, while old Father 
Haydn I am sure never aspired to the name of a 
“wierd” composer, especially in his Creation, doubt- 
less because Meg Merrilies and Hecate were not in 
the list of his acquaintances ! 

A little further on, he speaks of the “ wailing pro- 
gressions” of a Kyrie Eleison, a kind, I opine, acci- 
dentally omitted by Cherubini in his treatise on 
Counterpoint and Fugue! But no more until next 
week, from yours respectfully, Timotay Tritt. 


% Music Abrowd. 


London. 
(From the Times, Aug. 9). 

Roya Irat1an Opera.—Those who from the 
beginning expressed themselves strongly not only 
about the actual talent, but about the future career, 
of Mlle. Patti, must have derived more than ordina- 
ry gratification from her performance on Wednesday 
night, when, for the first time in London—probably 
for the first time under any circumstances—she 
undertook the arduous character of Dinorah. . . . 

Originality has been universally recognized as an 
attribute of each successive assumptiou of Mlle. 
Patti. Wharever may be her shortcomings, she in- 
variably thinks for herself, invariably presents the 
character she is assuming under a fresh and unhack- 
neyed aspect—the mark of her own piquant individ- 
uality being everywhere apparent. This, combined 
with youth, a prepossessing appearance, and a natu- 
ral grace that enables her to tread the stage as though 
she had been “ born to it,” confers upon all her 
endeavors a certain indefinable charm. The attrac- 
tion thus created, and which gives to her Zerlina, her 
Rosina, and one or two other impersonations, the 
peculiarities so agreeably distinguishing them, is, 
perhaps, nowhere more vivid—perhaps nowhere so 
vivid—as in her Dinorah, the most elaborately 
studied, the most carefully wrought out, and, at the 
same time, so successfully are the mechanical means 
kept out of sight, the most apparently spontaneous 
of her performances. Every scene—every situation, 
in short—exhibits some new and unexpected point to 
strike attention; not “ points’ in the conventional 
meaning of the term, but delicate touches that, by 
filling out the picture, make it all the more natural 
and true. ... 

The whole performance, indeed, was.a triumph of 














the most legitimate kind—the most legitimate and 
the greatest that the young artist has achieved since 
she delighted the English public with her first notes 
—as the interesting heroine of Bellini’s Sonnam- 
bula. 

The other principal parts were, as usual, filled by 
Signor Gardoni, M. Faure, and Mile. Nantier Didiée, 
the subordinate characters by Mad. Rudersdorff, Sig- 
nor Neri-Baraldi, and M. Tagliafico. 

Althongh drawing fast to the close of the season, 
Mr. Gye does not slacken the rein of his enterprise. . . 
It was a great idea to reproduce Auber’s Masani- 
ello with Signor Mario as the Fisherman. Of all 
operas by French composers, the Muctte de Portici is 
most endeared to Englishmen. Its production at 
Drury Lane, in 1839, was one of the greatest succes- 
ses on record. No opera of any composer ever fasci- 
nated the play-going public to the same extent. No 
doubt some of the success was due to the singing of 
Braham, who was never equalled in the part. The 
work, however, comprises every element of attrac- 
tion—gushing and spontaneous melodies in every 
scene, instrumentation clothed in the brightest and 
most harmonious colors, dramatic power and _ treat- 
ment that never have been surpassed, stirring inci- 
dents, gorgeous scenery, rainbow costumes, dances 
that would provoke old Nestor to motion, and a most 
interesting plot. Masaniello was first produced at 
the Royal Italian Opera in 1849, with Signor Mario 
as the hero. ‘The success was triumphant; but 
Mario, not satisfied with himself, or displeased with 
somebody else, threw up the part and gave it to Sig- 
nor Salvi, who retained it for the few nights it was 
performed during the season. In 1850 Jasaniello 
introduced Signor Tamberlik to the English public, 
and such favor did the new tenor find in his introduc- 
tory essay, that he was allowed to retain the part 
thenceforth without iuterruption. Why, when the 
opera was reproduced, after an interregnum of eight 
years, Signor Mario has been substituted for Signor 
Tamberlik, we cannot say. Perhaps it was but a 
requital for Signor Mario’s hestowing the part of 
Jean of Leyden in the Prophéte oa Signor Tamber- 
lik. That, however, Masaniello was produced, not 
who played the Fisherman, was the principal consid- 
eration. The public who liked the opera would 
naturally be satisfied with either one renowned artist 
or the other in the principal character, and not trouble 
itself with nice tenor distinctions. 

The first performance of Auber’s great work, on 
Thursday night must have satisfied everybody present 
that nothing had been left undone to secure for the 
opesa a new lease of popular favor. The dresses, 
scenery, and appointments were no less than what 
might have been expected from the establishment— 
picturesque, magnificent, and complete. Perhaps 
even at the Royal Italian Opera the scene of the 
Market Place at Naples, in which the insurrection 
takes place, has not been surpassed. It is indeed a 
resplendent picture, and nothing more like reality 
than the conflict between the soldiers and the fisher- 
men—and nothing more effective as a pictorial illu- 
sion—has been witnessed on the stage. The sea-shore 
view in the second act is another grandly-devised and 
brilliantly-painted scene ; and again the exertions of 
Mr. Augustus Harris, the stage-manager, are indica- 
ted, in a manner not to be mistaken, by the groupings, 
the motions, and the various employments of the 
fishermen and their wives. 

Of the execution generally we may speak in high 
terms, but feel assured, nevertheless, that a few per- 
formances will be of material service to band and 
chorus. That there is little time for rehearsals just 
now we know, and could hardly have expected that 
the regular course of preparation had been gone 
through. Still the performance—the ' first for eight 
years—was admirable on the whole, and a few trifling 
hitches we may take for granted will not occur again. 
The opera is announced for repetition to-night and 
Tuesday, and we may conclude it will constitute one 
of the special features of the closing representations. 

The cast included Mlle. Marie Battu as Elvira, 
Mlle. Salvioni as Fenella, Signor Neri-Baraldi as 
Alphonso, Signor Graziani as Pietro, and Signor 
Mario as Masaniello. Mile. Battu seemed thorough- 
ly at her ease in the music—more so certainly than 
in Rigoletto—and sang the opening cavatina with 
much brilliancy and point, although she found the 
scena in the fourth act a little too exacting. The Fe- 
nella of Mile. Salvioni was especially graceful and 
interesting, and was certainly one of the marked 
features of the performance. The performance of 
the fair danseuse in the tarantella formed a distinc- 
tive feature in that most inspiriting of national terp- 
sichorean displays. Sig. Neri-Baraldi was, as usual, 
artistic and painstaking, but the character of Alphon- 
so does not enlist the sympathies, and the singer did 
not create any enthusiasm. 

Sig. Mario we have heard in better voice, but at 
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times the intense charm of his singing and his refined 
and irresistible manner were felt’ and acknowledged 
by the entire audience. The customary encore was 
withheld from the barcarole, but was awarded to the 
grand duct with Pietro which follows, and in which 
Sig. Mario displayed an amount of passion and 
manly vigor impossible to transcend. he famous 
** Somno”’ song we shall hear to greater advantage 
by-and-bye, when the artist has definitively made up 
his mind to sing it mezzo.roce throughout, as, we fan- 
cy, it should be sung, and as old Braham used to 
sing it. Sig. Mario’s last scene was in every respect 
inimitable. Here his voice was under perfect control, 
and the snatches of the fisherman’s songs as they 
came filtered through his disturbed brain were given 
with exquisite grace and feeling. The assumption 
of madness was at the same time most striking and 
most nataral. Sig. Mario invariably improves upon 
a new part, and we do not doubt that, splendid as his 
eoin idem on Thursday night was, it will be still 
yetter after a few repetitions. Sig. Graziani sang 
admirably in the duet just mentioned with Sig. 
Mario, winning fairly his share of the applause, and 
gave much effect to the fine barcarole in the last 
act. 

A word of strong praise must snffice at present 
for the incidental dances, all of which were performed 
with brilliant effect by the corps-de-ballet, headed in 
the tarantella, as we have said, by Mlle. Salvioni, 
and, as we have not said, by M. Desplaces. 

The house was crowded, but was evidently more 
than half filled with strangers. 

These have been the novelties. 

The following were the regular performances of 
the week :—On Saturday, Don Giovanni ; on Monday 
the Trovatore (with Mlle. Fricci) ; and last night, 
Don Gtovanni (with Mile. Fricci as Donna Anna). 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.— The numerous 
strangers now in London have taken advantage of 
the “cheap nights” (which began on Tuesday week ), 
and the house has witnessed a succession of large 
audiences. With the exception of Wednesday even- 
ing week, when the Bohemian Girl (La Zingara) was 
revived, there has been no novelty. Balfe’s pretty 
opera was performed with excellent effect. It could 
hardly have been cast with greater strength—whether 
as regards the two principal characters or the others. 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Sig. Giuglini were the repre- 
sentatives of the heroine and her lover; while Mlle. 
Trebelli filled the part of the Gipsy Queen, and Mr. 
Santley that of the Count. The spectators eujoyed 
the opera as of yore, notwithstanding the absence of 
the vernacular, and the presentation of old friends in 
new dresses. Miss Louisa Pyne’s portrayal of Ar- 
line is well known; nor was it the first time Sig. 
Giuglini has ventured to appear as Thaddeus. Both 
sang in their best manner. Mlle. Trebelli gave ex- 
traordinary importance to the character of the gipsy. 
The part hitherto has never been so fortunately 
jae n= That Mile. Trebelli would sing the music 
well was to have been anticipated, but few were pre- 
pared for so energetic a dramatic version. The per- 
sonation, in a word, added another leaf to the laurels 
this gifted young artist has already won. Mr: Sant- 
ley could not possibly fail to extort a vociferous 
encore for his tasteful delivery of ‘ The heart bowed 
down.” But encores were the order of the night, 
and none of the old favorites escaped. 

There has been no other novelty. On Saturday 
the Huguenots was repeated ; on Monday, the Nozze 
di Figaro; on Tuesday, the Trovatore; and on Thurs- 
day, Lucrezia Borgia—with a selection from Semira- 
mide, for Mile. Trebelli and M. Gassier- On this 
occasion Mile. Trebelli, who made her last appear- 
ance for the season, was not only encored, as usual, 
in the “ Brindisi” of Orsini, but honored with an 
enthusiastic “ ovation,” a just tribute to her great 
and genuine merit. Thatin Mile. Trebelli our Ital- 
ian opera has discovered a new “fixed star,” may 
be taken for granted. 

Don Giovanni to-night, for the last appearance of 
Miss Louisa Pyne. The “eight rae veneer si~ Ae, 
having been dealt out, we are (as was always sup- 
posed would be the case) to have another series. 


Of the closing nights of the Operas in London, 
and the flight thence of the singing birds, the 7yi- 
bune gathers from various sources the following : 

The two Italian operas in London are closed. 
Their last days were the most brilliant of the season. 
At Covent Garden “Masaniello” was produced with 
much splendor. Mario was the revolutionary hero. 
His acting and his manner are praised unstintedly, 
but his voice is said to be in a state bordering upon 
secession. ‘The weekly papers indulge in jests upon 
the subject. One of them says: “‘ When Mario has 
quite lost his voice, how long afterwards will he con- 
tinue to be engaged as a singer at the Royal Italian 





We will return to this question in a few 
years.” It is admitted, however, that no person can 
tix apon Mario’s legitimate successor. ‘Tamberlik’s 
notes are said to be losing ease and roundness, and 
even Giuglini, the new light, has been convicted of 
decreasing power. Another interesting incident con- 
nected with the close of the Covent Garden season 
was the benefit of Miss Adelina Patti, who sang on 
that occasion in the “ Barber,” in a scene from “ Di- 
norah,” and gave, besides, “Home, Sweet Home” in 
English. 

The last nights at the Opera House in the Hay- 
market were distinguished by the appearance of Miss 
Louisa Pyne as Zerlina, in ‘‘ Don Giovanni” (in op- 
position to Miss Patti, who took the same part fre- 
quently on the same night, at Covent Garden), and 
the aie ie of a patriotic cantata on the subject 
of the Freedom of Italy, composed by Signor Giu- 
glini, who is a Garibaldian by principle, by attach- 
ment, and by his own personal history, inasmuch as 
he fought under the great liberator at Rome in 1849. 
The two houses were to be reopened immediately for 
English opera, Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison tak- 
ing Covent Garden, where new works of Wallace, 
Hatton and Balfe are to be produced, and a “ com- 
bination” establishing itself at Her Majesty’s. 

The Italian singers, now that their work is done, 
are dispersing from London. The Marchisio sisters, 
who, like so many of their craft, were to have visited 
America but didn’t, have gone to Paris. So has 
Mile. Trebelli, the great card of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre last season, and Mario. Tamberlik and 
Didiée (the contralto), go to St. Petersburg, Neri- 
Beraldi and Gassier to Moscow, and Giuglini to 
Barcelona. Adelina Patti remains for the present 
in England, and will sing in the provinces. 


opera ? 


Paris.—The Parisians themselves appear to be 
getting gradually tired of the eternal repetition of the 
same round of operas, and it may actually be affirm- 
ed that the musical public is progressing towards 
something better, if only because they are returning 
with pleasure to the productions of the good old 
school, and by degrees getting over their ravenous 
hunger for novelty, and nothing but novelty. 
Whether the fashion or custom of introducing classi- 
eal instrumental works, at concerts and matineés— 
whether the Conservatory Corcerts, and, still more, 
the Symphony Performances of Pasdeloupe are 
evoking a taste for operatic music of sterling worth, 
is something I will not positively assert, but it seems 
as if such was the fact. Atthe Grand Opera, for 
instance, they have gone back to Halévy’s Juive, 
and are rehearsing Auber’s Muette, which is to be re- 
vived with everything new. At the Opéra Comique 
they have even taken up  Peregolesi’s Servante 
Maitresse, and Grétry’s Azor et Zémir. They are, 
moreover, giving La Macon and Haydee, besides pre- 
shea Boiéldiu’s Jean de Paris, in which the tenor 

Varnotz will make his first appearance. A little 
later La Dame Blanche will follow, with Achard as 
George Brown, as Roger has now retired, and intends 
living on his income, which he thinks of increasing 
considerably by the sale of his chateau and park, 
with its Halevy, Mozart, and Rossini Alleys, its 
4 taco Adam, and Rossini “ Places,” &c., 

c. 


In the way of novelty, there will be Hector Berli- 
oz’s Béatrice et Bénédict, the general rehearsal jof 
which has already taken place in the Theatre Lyrique 
and greatly pleased an audience specially invited. 
But is it a novelty for Paris ?—that is the question. 
The opera was to be given in Baden-Baden on the 
11th inst. Berlioz will have no resource left but to 
send his 7yojans as well to Baden-Baden, if he wish- 
es to see it produced. Bnt even this would be 
attended with difficulties, as M. Benazet is said to 
patronise “ Greeks ” more than Trojans. 

Rossini has taken up his abode in his new villa at 
Passy, near Paris. The villa is situated close to the 
railway station, and it is reported that the old maestro 
whose ears are so frequently stunned by the noise of 
the locomotives, has just composed a piece in which 
he introduces, with incomparable humor, the whiz- 
zing, fizzing,squeaking, creaking, groaning and moan- 
ing of the engines; the ringing of the bells; the 
halloing of the conductors, and, in a word, the infer- 
nal hubbub which characterises all railway stations. 
This looks like him, for he is fond of a joke. But 
he is far more serious than many persons believe 
Whenever an artist talks with him about music, he 
displays great warmth of heart, and great enthusi- 
asm for the masters of his art, especially for the 
immortal Mozart. 


Beruin.—From the 4th tothe 10th of August 
there were produced at the Royal Opera House : 
Tannhéuser, by Wagner; Aladdin, a ballet, music 
by Ghbrich ; Robert le Diable, Meyerbeer; the Tro- 





vatore, Verdi. Count von Redern, the general in- 
tendant of the Royal theatres, is engaged in compos- 
ing the music of a new opera. 





Vienna.—At the Court Opera Rossini’s “ Wil- 
liam Tell” is in rehearsal.—More than 700 work- 
men are employed in laying the foundations of a 
new Court Opera house, near the old Karnthnerthor. 
It is to be a gigantic ediffce, containing, besides the 
theatre, immense magazines and various appurten- 
ances. The foundations will not reach the level of 
the ground before the end of the year. 
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A Prototype of Wagner. 


JEAN Baptiste Luiiy, or Luttt, who, 
though Florentine by birth, spent nearly all his 
life in France at the Court of Louis XIV., being 
at the head of that monarch’s famous “ four and 
twenty fiddlers,” passed for a great composer in 
the days before Gluck and Bach and Handel. 
He wrote chiefly operas, ballet music, and the 
like, for the French king was fond of dancing, 
and had but a rude taste for music. Yet Lully’s 
style is said to have been completely original in 
its day, “derived from no other source than the 
copious fountain of his own invention.” Those, 
who have inspected his scores in the library of 
the Conservatoire, at Paris, pronounce his style 
dry and psalm-like, so far as anything like melody 
is concerned ; while, as a natural consequence of 
the direct and unsophisticated way in which he ‘ 
addressed himself to the task before him, that of 
setting tragedies to music, his operas do not lack 
dramatic truth and dignity, so much as they do 
the purely musical charm of melody, and so forth. 
This is the very thing which has been so often 
said of Richard Wagner's operas, which he (Rich- 
ard) wishes the world to understand are only 
hints and preludes toward that “ Art-work of the 
Future,” in which he thinks all the Mozarts, 
Beethovens, Webers, Aubers and Rossinis are to 
be erelong swallowed up. A German musical 
literateur, W. H. Riehl, in his Cultur-Studien, 
has recently elaborated this coincidence, as fol- 
lows: 

“ To adopt the language of philologists, Lully 
is not a ‘school-author.’ We can learn but little 
form from him, unless we teach onrselves from 
his dry harmonies how we ought not to harmonize. 
On the other hand, however, no one who has not 
studied Lully can fully appreciate the historical 
greatness of Gluck. Lully is the Richard Wag- 
ner of the eighteenth century. Lis Alceste is, as 
he himself desinates it, a ‘ tragedié mise en mu- 
sique,’ but not an opera; it is not connected by 
airs, duets, concerted pieces, &c., but by continu- 
ous scenes. Lully does not sing, he simply 
declaims. The whole is a constant obbligato reci- 
tative, varied by occasional melodic fragments 
and a few choruses. I say all this of Lully; it 
might be supposed, however, that I said it of 
Wagner. It applies to both. Only the Marches 
introduced here and there are real music, and 
become popular in Lully’s works—and in Wag- 
ner’s. Ih many places, Lully is amazingly great 
and true in dramatic expression, just like Wag- 
ner; he then relapses into the fearful monotony 
of endless recited dialogue, exactly like Wagner. 
The choruses are simple, and bear the stamp of 
solemn dignity, some tunes reminding us, even in 
certain passages of the harmony, of the lofty 
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church-hymns of the old Italians. The same, by 
no means small praise, cannot be denied to many 
of Wagner’s choruses. Lully sacrifices musical 
architecture to dramatic expression; he has 
touches of melody but no melodies. Lully or 
Wagner ?—We find, consequently, in Lully, a 
disjointed, fragmentary, restless whole, which 
would necessarily have produced a_ confused, 
wearying impression, if the most refined contrasts 
in the scenes, and the magnificent manner in 
which his operas were placed on the stage—all 
the resuurces of Elysium and Erebus being (liter- 
ally) called into requisition for Alceste at least 
(and for Tannhaiiser)—had not come to the assis- 
tance of the hearer’s fancy. Lully and Wagner 
are weak as musicians; stronger as tone-poets ; 
but strongest of all as stage-managers. 

“Tt was precisely this formlessness of Lully’s 
operas which was annihilated by Gluck, while, 
at the same time, the endeavor to attain dramatic 
effect was adopted and further developed. In 
the form of his compositions, Gluck resembles the 
good old Italian musicans much more than Lully, 
and Wagner reminds us much more vividly of 
Lully than of Gluck. If our musicians would 
but devote a little more zeal to their historical 
studies, they might then perceive that, after all, 
it cannot be so great a step in advance to jump 
back, after the lapse of nearly a century, from 
Gluck’s style, so wonderfully developed in the 
interval, to a form of opera corresponding to that 
of Lully. Out of very zeal for progress a man 
may become reactionary.” 

The London Musical World asks: “ What will 
our American cousins say to the foregoing ?”— 
Why is the qnestion asked? Has America been 
at all conspicuous in the admiration and adoption 
of the music or the principles of Wagner? Have 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin been crowding out 
Verdi and Meyerbeer in the lyrical ‘‘ Academies” 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston? Do 
our dilettanti swear by Richard, as our island 
elder cousins do by Felix? Have we done any 
thing in short to make us looked upon as “ Wag- 
nerites,” as marching willfully or drifting lazily 
toward the “Music of the Future?” On the 
contrary, we have too much music of the 
Present to absorb us just now, which is noisier 
than Wagner, Verdi, Meyerbeer and Berlioz 
combined. And hitherto, in our most “ piping 
times of peace,” Wagner has piped to us but 
little, drawing few crowds and picking up few 
coppers. 

In fact, Wagner’s music, in whatever form, has, 
we may say, almost never been heard in this coun- 
try, outside of the three cities, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia—possibly a little in such West- 
ern cities as Chicago, Cincinnati, &e., where the 
German element abounds. His Operas—which 
alone represent his peculiarity have never 
once, to our knowledge, been performed in any 
American theatre, with the exception of three 
or four imperfect renderings of Tannhduser, a 
few years since, by a small German company, 
before an audience mostly German, in New York. 
The only specimens by which Wagner has be- 
come at all familiar in our musical cities, are the 
Tannhduser Overture, and three or four orches- 
tral arrangements, marches,&c., from that and the 
Lohengrin. The Tannhéiuser overture has in- 
deed considerable popularity in concert halls; it 
has its admirers among our musicians and. more 
cultivated amateurs; it has also in the same 
classes its strong dislikers. His overtures to 
“Rienzi” and the “Flying Dutchman” (earlier 
works, without much to distinguish them from 
other popular composers) have been heard a few 
times in concert rooms, but without leaving much 
impression. And his “Faust Overture,” a work 


| sui generis, has been twice presented in Boston, 
at an interval of five years ; but whatever points 
of curious interest it offered, it did not prove so 
appetizing as the well-known symphonies and 
overtures of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 

Well then, have the theories of Wagner been 
so notoriously espoused on this side of the ocean, 
that our English cousin looks triumphantly this 
way in the joy of his discovery? His the- 
ories have been described here and discussed 
here in musical journals, this our own included. 
Translations and abstracts have been made from 
his “Oper und Drama” and other books, mainly 
to ascertain and to show what is the meaning of 
the great noise made in Europe by this Wagner, 
and wherein consists his claim as musical reform- 
er. Credit has been given him for some sound 
ideas—generally accompanied with the observa- 
tion that those ideas appeared to be essentially 
the same with those set forth by Gluck in his 
famous preface to his Alceste and gloriously illus- 
trated by him in that and his succeeding operas. 
Credit has been given Wagner for many a sharp, 
true, brilliant criticism upon the Opera as it is 
and has been, upon Weber, Auber, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, and the rest; great credit as a man 
of talent, a thinker with ideas, a man capable of 
conceiving a great and comprehensive plan, 
whether he have the genius himself to execute 
it in an inspired, inspiring “ Art-work” or not. 
He has been much criticized too, has been 
charged with a wilful impetuosity that would run 
Gluck’s wholesome principles into the ground, 


falsifying them by pushing them too far; 
and we have yet to knowthe writer or 


the talker (in the comparatively small musi- 
cal circles within which the subject is even 
discussed here), who does not altogether 
reject Wagner’s claim for the entire subordina- 
tion of music to poetry, and suspect him of not 
being really at heart a musician, of not having 
properly and distinctively a musical nature, when 
he denies the validity or the sufficiency of what 
he calls pure music, or music without words, and 
when he declares that Beethoven uttered the last 
word of instrumental music, exhausting its pos- 
sibilities, in the Ninth Symphony, and that his 
calling in of voices there with the “ Joy ” chorus 
was a confession of the despair of Svmphony 
upon the summit of its possible attainment. 

Yet there are partizans of Wagner and his 
music, doubtless, in America, as everywhere else, 
excepting Italy. But they are mostly Germans, 
of a later immigration. There are naturally 
among the musicians those who are fond of nov- 
elty, and who are readily interested in, perhaps 
run away with by experiments. Perhaps too 
these have awakened here and there among the 
rest of us some local, short-lived little echoes. A 
settled, fully committed musical taste is hardly a 
thing to be expected to exist in so early a stage 
of musical culture as our young nation is now 
passing through. Is it not far better for ns to 
maintain an open heart and mind meanwhile to 
all that speaks to us in Art, both old and new, 
Italian, German, and what not? Shall we not 
hear all and learn ? If our concert-rooms an our 
ears have been hospitable to Wagner’s music, 
to such small extent as we have yet been visited 
therewith, is it not on the whole honorable to us, 
and is it not a vast deal better than that dogged- 
ly exclusive préjudice with which our English 








to Schumann, nay, even to Schubert, and did 
try to shut them for some time to Chopin, while 
it is not so very long that they have been open 
to the grand old master, newest among the new, 
as well as fountain head of all that is esteemed 
classical, Sebastian Bach! And after all, take 
Wagner's music with all its fauits, its want of 
genius if you please, or even want of music (by 
your definition), can you not, O elder cousin, 
profitably afford to him some tolerance, some 
hearing, when you lavish such seasons of long 
nights, such heaps of guineas, and such volumes 
of newspaper eulogy and rhapsody on masters 
who come no nearer to the heart and nature 
than Meyerbeer and Verdi, granting all their 
merits ? 





The Promenade Concerts in our Music Hall came 
to a close last Saturday evening, with the largest au- 
dience of the season. 
~ Every one, who walks our Boston streets, or who 
attends the war meetings, must have heen struck 
with the great improvement in some of our Military 
Bands of late. This was very observable in the 
great processions of last week, especially that of the 
Corcoran welcome. Eminent among the many 
bands, not a few of which were good, were, and 
always are of course the “ Brigade,” the “ Germa- 
nia,” and one or two other bands, whose names we 
know not. The wonder is where so many musicians 
come from in these war times, and that while so 
many go off to the war, more than ever before seem 
to have sprung up at home. The patriotic inspira- 
tion and increased employment, involving continual 
practice, are doubtless two of the principal secrets of 
the good street music which now cheers and encour- 
ages the people. Happy they, to whom _ the 
accursed Rebellion shall bring no worse mnsic! 


Orera.—Some of the newspapers gather up the 
signs and rumors of a coming season ; but the pros- 
pect on the whole is neither very clear nor satisfac- 
factory. One says : 

The Marti Opera Troupe, engaged by Maretzek 
in Europe, leave Liverpool for the United States on 
the 13th of September, and it is not improbable that 
a portion of the company will make their appearance 
in New York for a few nights previous to their de- 
parture for Havana. Should anything occur to pre- 
vent this arrangement, they will in any event play a 
short season in March and April, the Academy 
having been secured for those two months with this 
view. The names of the artists engaged by Maretzek 
are as follows :—Prime donne, Madame Medori, Mad- 
ame Charton-Demeure, Mdlle. Sulzer and Senorita 
Yradier; tenori, Signori Mazzolini and Minetti; 
bnritone, Signor Bellini ; bassi, Signori Biacchi and 
Vialletti. There seems to be some doubt regarding 
the visit of either Ristori or Titiens this season, but 
the failure of the latter to fnlfil her contract will, it 
is said, snhject her to a forfeiture of $10,000, Ull- 
man is still in Europe attending to the negotiations 
with these and other artists, but even should his mis- 
sion fail, there are vocalists enough in the country, 
including Miss Kellogg, Miss Carlotta Patti, Mad- 
ame Borchard, Madame de Lussan, Brignoli, Susini 
and Amodio, to make up a very excellent troupe, so 
that we are by no means likely to starve for opera. 

Carl Auschiitz has leased Wallack’s old theatre for 
the purpose of giving operas in German, as well as 
concerts. The season is to open soon with Nicolai’s 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” to be followed by Gli- 
ser’s Dar Adler’s Horst (The Eagle’s Nest), and Mo- 
zart’s “ Elopement from the Seraglio.” 

The looker-out from the mast-head of the New 
York Tribune telegraphs in a style almost as rheto- 
rically diffuse as that employed in their dispatches by 
the condensers of the war news when there is none 
to condense. For instance : 


Operetic prospects in New York are painfully ob- 
cure. The intentions of managers are known to 
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nobody, least of all to themselves. The musical ex- 
plorer wanders in a desert of rumors, without an 
oasis of fact at which to refresh himself. The pro- 
verbial aversion of impresarii to definite announce- 
ments is for once accounted for—they have no defi- 
nite announcements to make. With every anxiety 
to settle upon a policy, their purposes remain unfixed. 
This year their actions are conditional upon events 
which, with all their cleverness, they cannot antici- 
pate. If New York is again to bloom with plenty 
as it did last season, they are with us in confidence 
and haste. If that desolation and ruin which the 
war-prophets have sung in melting tones are to envel- 
ope the metropolis; if the grass which never would 
growin the Parks is to obstruct the publie thor- 
oughfares ; if Niblo’s and Nixon’s and Jackson’s are 
all to be transformed into gardens of Gethsemane ; 
if the walls of the Academy are to be burdened with 
that dainty plant, the ivy green, while owls and bats 
dispute the’ occupancy of its private boxes ; then 
they turn from us, more in sorrow than in anger, and 
freely forgive us. In a phrase, if the season promise 
prosperity, we shall have opera enough and to spare ; 
if it threaten adversity, we shall probably have as 
little as can be offered. 

A certain amount, however, must be offered. The 
impending departure of Titiens for America is an- 
nounced in the London papers, so that fact may be 
relied upon. Those who have doubted Mr. Ullman’s 
pledges will be satisfied by this corroborative evi- 
dence, for the London papers, if slow, are generally 
sure. It is not known who will accompany the fa- 
mous prima donna, and there is an impression that 
her principal support will be afforded by artists with 
whom New York is already familiar—among them 
Messrs. Brignoli and Amodio. Mlle. Titiens’s great 
roles, however, are in operas which would not show 
M. Brignoli to mach advantage. It is still doubtful 
where and when she will appear. Niblo’s Garden 
has certainly been selected, but who does not know 
the local caprices of the lyric mind * We may say 
at least, that she could not be heard in a better place, 
wsthetically considered, but the claims of fashion are 
mighty, and they may prevail. But whether on 
Broadway or in Irving place, she will be heartily 
welcomed, ; 

Mr. Nixon, too, has as good as pledged himself to 
supply a course of opera. He has engaged Miss 
Carlotta Patti, who will, under his administration for 
the first time, brave the hazards of action on the 
stage. There will be great interest—something bet- 
ter, we are sure, than mere curiosity—in her debut. 
Everybody will wish her well in the difficult task 
she has undertaken. Messrs. Susini and Sbrigha 
have also been engaged by Mr. Nixon. Of the 
scene of operations we know nothing, but it is pre- 
sumed that the Academy will be taken. If Mr. 
Nixon manifests the same skill and energy in this 
enterprise that have distinguished his management 
in every other capacity, there is nothing to prevent 
him, in this time of operatic doubt and trepidation, 
from taking the highest position in his new career. 
His regular concert season is to begin next week, 
with the same singers as last season, and with Mr. 
Muzio as conductor. 

Mr. Max Maretzek has a troupe fully organized 
and disciplined, and ready at any notice to take the 
field. His action, however, does not depend entirely 
upou his own impulses ; otherwive we feel confident 
that a sense of gratitude toward a community which 
has allowed him to ruin himself without remonstrance 
some half-dozen times, would cause him to take im: 
mediate possession of the vacant hall of the muses, 
and sound a war-tap to the rescue of Taste. He is 
unfortunately trammeled by the views of Marty, who 
is such a treasure to him that he would shrink from 
anything that might seem a conflict of wishes. If 
Max and Marty agree that a season may be risked in 
New York, the heroic impresario will take another 
turn at ruin; or, if he be fortunate—and good-for- 
tune has occasionally diversified even his career—a 
turn at prosperity. His company is compact and 
sufficient, and it includes names of approved reputa- 
tion. If it should come before the New-York public 
at all, it will probably be early in the Fall. 


Frencn Anrcpore or Pratti.—The following, 
more amusing then “important if true,”’ is trans- 
lated for the Musical Review and World : 


Léon Escudier, editor of the “Art Musical,” gives 
in that paper extracts from his as yet unpublished 
book “ Mes Souvenirs,” consisting principally of re- 
collections of the artistic world ; and, among others, 
he tells the following anecdote of the youthful days 
of Piatti, who is the first violoncellist in London, 
and equally well known for his virtuosity and the in- 
comparable goodness of his heart - 

Poor Piatti, writes Escudier, is a victim to his own 
generous hospitality. On the day of his concert, 











and for some days after, he is accustomed to share 
his quarters with some eminent artist, whose talent 
is pledged to assist him. But he is not always so 
fortunate as to find these brother artists quiet sleep- 
ing companions. 

The first year he had Ernst with him; the con- 
cert was over, Piatti tired and he lay down; re- 
solved to sleep. But just as he was falling asleep, 
he heard a trembling, a grinding of teeth, and 
groaning, as though some one was on the point 
of suffocation. He rose, and found his comrade ina 
nervous fit; he did not dare to leave him in order 
to seek assistance, and therefore gave him all the 
care and attention possible; but the attack was an 
obstinate one, the patient was first better, then worse, 
andso on—in short Piatti was up for the whole 
night. At length the sick man was quieted, but 
morning had already dawned, and Piatti was oblig- 
ed to go out. 

The second year Wieniawski assisted him.— 
Piatti examined the new artist with a penetrating 
glance, before inviting him to share his chamber ; 
this glance gave him the certain assurance that Wien- 
iawski could not possibly be subject to nervous at- 
tacks. After the concert, as soon as they had taken 
a glass of punch, to assure themselves of a sound 
sleep, Piatti wished his friend good night, and fell 
asleep. Wieniawsky took a second glass of punch, 
however; perhaps more; certainly more than was 
good for him; he began to feel anything but well ; 
he woke Piatti; his indisposition grew worse aad 
worse ; again poor Piatti had a sleepless night. 

The third year it was Sainton’s turn. The fol- 
lowing conversation took place between Piatti and 
the new comer : 

“Do you suffer from your nerves ?” 

“Never. What makes you ask such a question ?” 

“Oh, I only asked. Are you ever ill in the 
night ?” 

“T sleep like a dormouse.”’ 

“So much the better. And I would advise you 
not to drink anything before sleeping. Spiritu- 
ous drinks are very dangerous in the English clim- 

” 

“T only drink at table.” 

“Then you shall sup with me. I know what 
agrees with you.” 

Piatti arranged the bill of fare; it was an anchor- 
ite’s meal. Sainton slept soundly, too soundly.— 
The unlucky Piatti tried to awaken him several 
times, but his efforts were vain. He could not close 
his eyes ; his friend Sainton snored like a saw-mill. 
It sounded like half a dozen contra-bassi in unison. 

The fourth guest was Sivori. Sivori did not 
snore ; he never had attacks of the nerves, and never 
drank punch. Piatti hoped for a sound sleep, and 
began to enjoy one; but about three in the morning, 
the buzzing of an enormous fly awoke him. He drew 
the coverlet over his head, but the humming grew 
louder. He sighed; he tossed about; at last, out 
of patience, he rose and struck a light, in order to 
drive out the tiresome fly. What did he behold ? 
Sivori sitting up in bed, with his nightcap on, 
practising a trill on his violin, con sordino ! 

It was ordained that Vieuxtemps should break 
the spell. With what fear and trembling Piatti ex- 
tended his hospitality to him! But he did not re- 
pent itthis time. This time, it was the guest who 
could not sleep. Poor Piatti dreamed of nervous 
fits, of punch, of great organ pipes, of violins play- 
ing endless trills ; he had a terrible attack of night- 
mare. And I believe he has given up his former 
hospitable habits. 

A New Cnaicxerine Prano.—In chronicling 
the movements of Gottschalk, the pianist, the Tri- 
bune of Monday says : 

Mr. Gottschalk is sojourning at Schooley’s Moun- 
tain, New Jersey. His purposes for the next season 
are indefinite, but it is probable that he will remain 
and give concerts in this country. He will certain- 
ly play once or twice, in order to fitly introduce a 
new pianoforte of Mr. Chickering, in which, by new 
mechanical expedients, the sonority of the instru- 
ment is greatly increased, while its delicacy and 
brilliancy remain unimpaired. This is the last pro- 
blem of piaftoforte manufacturers, for it has hitherto 
been found that what an instrument gains in bold- 
ness and breadth of tone, it loses in those finer qual- 
ities which to the virtuoso are most essential. The 
Chickering pianos have been principally conspicuous 
for the precision, clearness and brilliant rapidity of 
their action. To add to this the full resonance which 
belongs to pianofortes of less perfect constraction, is 
an achievement which amateurs can readily estimate. 
One of Mr. Robert Stoepel’s first musical incidents 
at Wallack’s next season, will be an orchestral ar- 
rangement of selections from Mr. Gottschalk’s com- 
positions. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. : 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Geo. Lake. 25 


Our native land. The New England Girls’ song 
T. P. 1. Magoun, 25 


Where are the joys I have met in the morning. 
Song. T. W. Walstein. 25 


Three most effective and well written songs. The 
accompaniment easy and telling. 


Summer is sweet. Ballad. 


The little shoes. Song. S. S. Foss, 25 


A touching little thing, calling tears into the eyes 
at once of those who have “ sweet mementos of the 
departed.”’ 


T. G. Reed. 25 
« 2 


Mamma wont bring me out. 
I never does nothing at all. 


Two sprightly songs for the parlor—rather necessary 
to keep off the blues about this time. 


Instrumental Music. 


L’ Exaltation. Morceaux pour Piano. ~ 
J. Blumenthal. 35 


A brilliant and showy Piano piece. The author is 
very favorably known to Piano Forte players. 


Fairy tale Waltz. Carl Faust. 25 
Le Bijou. (Valse brillante). Keber. 25 
Petunia Waltz. W. Williams. 25 
Gen. Howard’s Grand March. 25 


Excellent practice for young Pianists. Faust is as 
well known in London as D’Albert, and his music all 


the rage. 
Night Bell Galop. J.P Clarke 35 


A brilliant and fascinating Galop, called for two or 
three times every evening and almost rivaling in 
popularity the celebrated ‘ Lancers.” 


Books. 


Tue Sirver CuHorp; a companion to the 
“Home Circle.” A _ collection of favorite 
Songs, Ballads, Duets and Quartets, with 
Piano-forte accompaniment. Incloth  $2,00 

« boards 1,50 


No book has appeared that will so readily as this 
commend itself to the favorable attention of the ad- 
mirers of home and social melody. ‘‘ The Home 
Circle,” a most admirable compilation of pieces for 
the pianoforte, finds a fit companion in this superior 
collection of words with piano accompaniment. Songs 
that have become as household words in nearly every 

nity, lodies that have wound themselves 
around and engrafted th Ives upon th ds of 
musical souls together with many new candidates for 
public favor,not so well known, but which when known 
will be appreciated,—are allfhere. Every one having a 
piano and a voice will not fail to look at this book. 
One look will convince them that it is just what they 
want, and having purchased it and given it a more 
thorough examination, they will be fully satisfied 
that “ no piano is complete without it.” 











Mostc sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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